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THE AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE TO THE SPANISH 
PENINSULA, 1810-1814 

England's dependency upon American food supplies is by no 
means of recent date. Colonial and Revolutionary times abound with 
evidences of British demand for wheat and flour from Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. The importance, however, of Ameri- 
can grain in English history presented itself for the first time during 
the Napoleonic era. 1 In 1807 Murray, United States consul at Liver- 
pool, remarked in a consular despatch that " such quantities of wheat 
and flour from the United States have lately poured into this market 
that prices have declined. . . ." 2 A year later Mr. Cropper, a lead- 
ing corn merchant of London, testified before a parliamentary com- 
mittee that the trade of that city had decreased considerably since the 
passage of the American Embargo. 3 Several years later, Brougham 
declared in Parliament in the course of his speech on the economic 
distress of England, ". . . Sire, have you not taken away the only 
remedy for this scarcity; the only relief to which we can now look 
under a bad harvest — by closing the corn market of America." 4 

What was true of England was equally true of her numerous 
possessions and colonies. In no place was the dependency upon 

1 Prior to the Napoleonic era, the grain trade to England had never assumed 
great importance. The closing up of Europe by reason of the war with France 
compelled the English to seek supplies in the United States. The following table 
discloses the growth of American exports of grain and flour to England: 

Bushels Bushels 

1800 725.527 '808 105,654 

1801 2,977>20i 1809 1,383,028 

1802 646,554 1810 786,889 

1803 878,654 1811 144,779 

1804 34,8o8 1812 92,189 

1805 107,806 1813 8,742 

1806 639,248 1814 12 



807 2,006,920 



Of this wheat and flour amounted to 88 per cent., Indian corn to 7 per cent., 
beans, pease, barley, rye, and oats to 5 per cent. Pari. Papers, 1 825-1 826, no. 227. 
In the British source, quantities are given in "quarters", a quarter equalling 
eight bushels. I have merely reduced the quarters to bushels. 

2 Consular Despatches, Liverpool, July 23, 1807, State Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

3 Pari. Pap., 1808, no. 118. pp. 70-71 ; Pari. Debates, XII. 35, 376, 780; Bell's 
Weekly Messenger, Feb. 19, 1809. 

« Pari. Debates, XXIII. 492, 496 ; see also XXII. 435, 438, 1095. 

(24) 
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American grain more pronounced than among the British forces sta- 
tioned in Spain and Portugal. In consequence of the occupation of 
the Peninsula by British troops grain exports from the United States 
to Spain grew by leaps and bounds. 5 Prices, frequently double those 
which were offered in American or English markets, spurred the 
American farmer and merchant to greater and still greater efforts. 
"Letters from Lisbon", reported Josiah Faxon of Virginia to his 
client Andrew Clopper of Boston, " of a recent date quote it [flour] 
at $12.50 per barrel and advancing. This advance has caused a con- 
siderable advance in prices here. It could this evening be bought for 
$7.50 cash." e 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1810 and 181 1, unprecedented 
quantities of wheat and flour were shipped to the Peninsula. The 
greater share of these supplies was intended for the English armies. 7 
British agents openly purchased grain and flour in the United States 
for direct shipment to Spain and Portugal. 8 Early in 1812, Foster, 
the British minister at Washington, received from Stuart, English 
commissary officer at Lisbon, £304,881 for the purchase of corn and 
flour. 9 

5 Flour (barrels) : 

Spain Portugal Spain Portugal 

1800 2,550 5,333 1808 30,449 41.761 

1801 11,079 43,612 1809 40,047 65,149 

1802 59,409 85,784 j8io 144,436 88,696 

1803 144,935 122,410 181 1 306,074 529,105 

1804 109,906 54,648 1812 381,726 557,218 

1805 103,646 22,633 1813 430,ioi 542,399 

1806 19,196 91,273 1814 221 4,141 

1807 39,842 76,352 1815 67,866 47,163 

Timothy Pitkin, A Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States 
(New Haven, 1835), pp. 119, 120. 

« Faxon Letter Book, May 18, 1810, Faxon Letter Books, MS., New York 
Public Library. Josiah Faxon was an important grain merchant of Virginia. 

1 " The flour now shipping goes to supply the British armies ", Faxon to 
Clopper, June 13, 1810. 

s The Original Precis Books of Marquis Wellesley, his secret and official 
correspondence with the American government when foreign secretary (2 vols., 
MS., New York Public Library), May 9, 181 1. Out of 759 ships that entered 
Lisbon from June 30 to Dec. 31, 181 1, 284 were American, laden chiefly with grain 
and flour from Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Alexandria, and New York; see 
Board of Trade Papers, 1 : 62, Stuart's Report on Imports into Lisbon, June 30 
to Dec. 31, 181 1. See also B.T. 1: 79, Castlereagh to the Board of Trade, July 
7, 1813. 

» Foreign Office Papers, 95 : 3'. Foster to Castlereagh, Feb. 27, 1812. These 
purchases were temporarily checked by the Embargo, but at a later date com- 
pleted; F.O. 95: 31, Foster to Castlereagh, Apr. 23, 1812, Baker to Castlereagh, 
Dec. 18, 1812. 
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It was the usual practice of American shippers to load their 
produce in New England bottoms and order them direct to Lisbon or 
Cadiz. When the fortune of war closed these ports, other cities were 
designated either in the Peninsula or in the British Isles. The super- 
cargo, who acted as the agent for the shipper, obtained in payment 
British governmental bills, which he handed over to some respectable 
business house of London or Liverpool to be placed to the credit of 
the American shipper. This method is admirably disclosed in the 
following letter of the Virginian firm of Lawarson and Foule to 
Captain Lawarson: 

We have shipped you on board the Schooner Susan under your com- 
mand, 481 barrels flour addressed to Messers Gould Brothers of Lisbon, 
which you will deliver to them agreeable to the bill of lading. But 
should it so happen that the French is in possession of Lisbon and you can 
not enter there you will proceed to Cadiz and if that also should be in 
the possession of the French you will go to Gibraltar, and at either place 
should you be prevented from going into Lisbon, you will dispose of 
the flour on the best terms you can and remit the proceeds in Government 
Bills only, to Henry Higgenson, Esq. of London to be placed to the credit 
and subject to the order of Samuel Smith Esq. of Boston. In the 
event of your not being able to go to either places named, you will have 
to proceed to Liverpool in which case you advise with Mr. Higgenson 
respecting the sale of flour. 10 

So extensive did this trade become that Foster was of the opinion 
that the American government would ultimately be forced to revoke 
the Non-Importation Act "as the middle states are obtaining very 
great profit on their flour in Portugal and Spain, which always brings 
them a great importation of bullion from the British domain in 
exchange for their produce "." It is possible that Foster hoped by 
such a statement to temper the belligerent attitude of his government 
toward America, and thus pave the way for an amicable settlement of 
the problems then confronting both nations. There is no evidence, 
however, to indicate that Madison ever contemplated the repeal of 
the Non-Importation Act for the reason suggested by Foster. And 
even had the act been withdrawn it is extremely doubtful whether it 
would have altered the foreign policies of either nation. Relations 
between the two were steadily becoming more and more critical. 
Continued short-sightedness on the part of the English, as well as a 
lack of willingness on the part of the American to understand the 
Englishman's point of view, produced at length a serious crisis. By 
the spring of 1812, war appeared inevitable. 

10 Lawarson and Foule to Capt. Lawarson, Mar. 6, 181 1; see also their letter 

to Capt. Davidson, July 20, 181 1. Lawarson and Foule Letter Books, MS., New 
York Public Library. 

ii Precis Books, July 7, 1811. 
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At once a mad scramble ensued among the shippers to clear 
American harbors before either an embargo or a war was declared. 
On the very day that Madison's proposal for an embargo reached 
Congress, Lawarson and Foule addressed their client Rich : " We are 
loading the Huntress as fast as possible, shall not break off tonight. 
Whether we can effect our object is very uncertain as the doors of 
Congress are now closed upon the Embargo question, and it is sup- 
posed will pass. We yet hope there is a sufficiency of honest men in 
the House to defeat the infamous intention of the present governing 
party." 12 To another client, they wrote, " We have had no rest for 
28 hours, and are completely worn out. Have got all our vessels 
away, the last the Ship Huntress with 5,000 barrels sailed a few hours 
since." 13 

The opposition on the part of the farmer and grain merchant, as 
expressed in these letters, to the foreign policy of the administration 
was most pronounced. At Washington their cause was warmly 
championed by John Randolph, who bitterly condemned the govern- 
ment for suggesting an embargo, so injurious to the farmers and so 
productive of great speculations. Further, he openly accused Madi- 
son of having yielded to French influence and insisted that ". . . to 
his certain knowledge . . . the French Minister, M. Serrurier, ever 
since his arrival here, had been pressing our Government to prohibit 
the exportation of our products to the Peninsula "." In spite of this 
and other speeches of protest the Embargo passed and was followed a 
few days later by a declaration of war against Great Britain. 

Disappointed, but by no means discouraged, over the unfortunate 
turn in events, the American shipper viewed the future with less 
apprehension than might have been expected. Previous experience 
with British orders and American embargoes had impressed upon him 
the fact that there existed numerous methods whereby the restrictive 

" Lawarson and Foule to Rich, Apr. i, 1812. 

13 Lawarson and Foule to Smith, Apr. 6, 1812; Foster reported that "almost 
incredible expedition " had been used, over 140 vessels having left New York 
with supplies for the Peninsula in one week, while 20,000 barrels of flour had left 
Richmond for the same place during a similar space of time; F.O. 95 : 31, Foster 
to Castlereagh, Apr. 23, 1812. See also Boston Gazette, Apr. 20, 1812. 

1 * Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 sess., pt. 2, p. 1590. Nothing has been 
found in the Letters and other Writings of James Madison (Philadelphia, 1865), 
the Madison MSS. in the New York Public Library, or the numerous contemporary- 
sources used in this article, to substantiate Randolph's accusation. It is very likely 
that Serrurier may have attempted to influence Madison to check the Spanish 
trade. Writing to Castlereagh, May 4, 1812, Foster reported that it had been 
clearly ascertained that the motive prompting the Embargo had been the desire 
to produce distress in the Peninsula. F.O. 95 : 31. See also Providence Gazette, 
Feb. 23, 181 1. 
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features of these measures might be evaded. In former times British 
licenses and Jeffersonian certificates had protected his goods and had 
gained for him handsome profits. It was, therefore, not unusual for 
Lawarson and Foule to receive numerous inquiries from their patrons 
relative to the existence of British licenses. 15 At once, Foule visited 
the British minister. Although Foster possessed no definite infor- 
mation, he believed that it was very " probable that some arrangement 
will yet be made". 16 Crowding this interesting information came 
more valuable news to the effect that several firms were loading 
vessels for southern Europe. What assurance these concerns pos- 
sessed that their ships would be immune from capture, Lawarson and 
Foule were unable to ascertain. It was rumored that the entire grain 
fleet would be convoyed — by whom, no one knew. Another in- 
formant declared that the English government would protect all 
vessels flying the Portuguese or Spanish flags. 17 Determined to 
probe the matter still further, Foule personally visited the Spanish 
consul who informed him "that he was authorized to purchase 
provisions on government account, or in other words if the property 
was transferred to him or a Spanish subject, he would grant such 
papers as would protect the property from capture by the British ". 18 
Here then was a definite offer, and Foule lost no time in forwarding 
this welcome news to his clients for their consideration. 

Close upon the heels of this, came the more welcome intelligence 
that the British government had issued licenses for an unlimited trade 
to southern Europe. 19 Immediately American harbors swarmed with 
vessels seeking cargoes for Spain and Portugal. The effect on the 
grain market was most pronounced. In July, flour had sold for $6.25 
a barrel ; by August the price had advanced to $8.00, and by the close 
of September it had reached the height of $10.50. This is to be 
explained, in part, by the drought of the summer. A more important 
cause, however, existed in the sudden increased demand made upon 

is Lawarson and Foule to Rich, June 29, 1812; see their letter to Rollins, 
June 22, 1812. 

16 Lawarson and Foule to Rich and Rollins, June 29, 1812. 

if Lawarson and Foule to Pearson, Crowenshield, and Rich, July 2, 4, and 8, 
1812, respectively. 

18 Lawarson and Foule to Goodwin and 16 others, July 24, 1812. There is 
evidence to prove that Spanish licenses were issued and used, but the British 
government held them to be of no legal effect; st^ B.T. 5 : 22, Apr. 12, 1813, and 
the letter from Stuart to the Foreign Office, Nov. 14, 1812, enclosed in a com- 
munication from the Foreign Office, Dec. 2, 18 12, to the Privy Council, to be 
found among the Unbound Papers in the Privy Council Office, Whitehall. 

19 Lawarson and Foule to Baker, Sept. 4, 1812; see also Faxon to Baxter, 
Sept. 4, 18 12. 
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the market by reason of the commonly accepted rumor of a British 
license trade. On the other hand, there seems to have been some 
doubt on the part of a few merchants as. to whether these licenses 
were going to be issued after all. Faxon, writing to Baxter, Septem- 
ber 30, 1812, stated : " We are yet in doubt about the British protect- 
ing . . . any vessels bound to or from Cadiz or Lisbon. Probably 
it may be so." 

Indeed it was so. Hardly had the news reached England that 
America had declared war, when several commercial houses petitioned 
the Board of Trade for licenses to engage in the grain trade between 
the United States and the Peninsula. 20 On the same day that this 
information was forwarded to America, the Privy Council instructed 
the advocate general to prepare the draft of a license protecting 
American vessels proceeding from the United States with grain and 
flour to Cadiz or Lisbon, and returning in ballast to any unblockaded 
port of the United States. 21 That these were straightway issued is 
evidenced from the following : " The licenses which I recently stated 
had been applied for to protect vessels with provisions from the 
United States to Lisbon or Cadiz have been granted for the term of 
nine months." 22 It is possible that some licenses were issued before 
this, as an Order in Council, July 31, 1812, exempted from capture 
only such American vessels "as may be furnished with British 
licenses, which vessels are allowed to proceed according to the tenor 
of the said licenses ". 23 It is more probable, however, that this order 
had been issued with a view to regulate the American trade in gen- 
eral, or possibly it had reference to the licenses granted by Foster, 
whose action the government may have anticipated. 

In any event, prior to the above-mentioned order, Foster on his 
own responsibility, while still in America, had undertaken to license 
the grain trade to the Peninsula. His motive in doing this was to 
insure the satisfactory completion of the instructions sent him, shortly 

20 Department of State, Consular Despatches, London, Aug. 3, 1812. 

21 Privy Council Unbound Papers, Aug. 3, 1812. At a later date American 
ships were permitted to return to any unblockaded port in America with cargoes 
of lawful merchandise of the Peninsula. This policy was adopted for a threefold 
reason : first, to encourage the shipment of grain ; secondly, to aid the merchants 
of the Peninsula ; and thirdly, to prevent the payment in specie, which, it will be 
recalled, was a very important problem then facing the English government; see 
Order in Council, Oct. 13, 1812; B.T. 1: 71, Stuart to Castlereagh, Nov. 21, 1812; 
also B.T. 5: 22, Dec. 8, 1812, and B.T. 5: 21, Oct. 12, 1812. 

22 Consular Despatches, London, Aug. 14, 1812; see also B.T. 5: 21, Aug. 21, 
1812, and London Daily Times, Aug. 12, 1812. 

23 All references to Orders in Council in this article are to be found in the 
Privy Council Register, Public Record Office, London. 
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before, by Stuart. 24 Accordingly, upon his departure in June, 1812, 
180 licenses duly numbered, together with five others that had been 
granted to particular individuals, were left in the hands of Baker, 
Foster's assistant, who was to remain for a short time in Washington. 
Information relative to these licenses was forwarded to. Stuart so as 
to anticipate any misunderstandings; while Admiral Sawyer, simi- 
larly advised, agreed not to molest any vessels so licensed. 25 These 
Foster licenses protected ships sailing under the American, Portu- 
guese, Swedish, or Spanish flags. 26 

Neither the authority nor the practice of the Board of Trade in 
issuing licenses was disputed. There was, however, considerable 
doubt as to whether Foster possessed this right or power. That he 
had issued these certificates was not questioned ; their validity, how- 
ever, was questioned. American ships possessing these licenses were 
captured by both American and British privateers, the latter doubting 
the reliability of the licenses. 27 To obviate further capture by Eng- 
lish vessels, the British government issued an Order in Council in 
which it expressly approved of and gave authority to all licenses 
granted by Foster for the Spanish trade. 28 

In addition to the Foster licenses, the " Sidmouths ", and " Prince 
Regents", as those of the Board of Trade were termed, there ap- 
peared still another species in the form of certificates issued in 
America by Admiral Sawyer, Consul Allen of Boston and New York, 

21 See ante, p. 25. 

25 Admiral Sawyer was in command of the British squadron stationed at 
Halifax. Among the Privy Council Unbound Papers there is a letter from the 
Foreign Office, Aug. 25, 1812, enclosing Foster's letter to Castlereagh, dated Lon- 
don, Aug. 25, 1812. In addition Foster stated that he had issued 30 passports 
for the West Indies, and 18 others for cargoes of pitch, pine, and timber for 
Liverpool. 

2e By the middle of July, 60 Foster licenses had been issued, probably to 
Messrs. Sampayo and Wood, who were under contract to supply the British 
troops in the Peninsula. Later 19 more were issued, and two were destroyed 
as useless; none appear to have been issued after Dec. 18, 1812 (see B.T. 5: 21, 
Aug. 21, 1812; F.O. 95: 31, Baker to Castlereagh, Bermuda, Mar. 22, 1813). 
Stuart reported early in 181 3 that out of a total of 693 ships that had entered 
Lisbon for the last half of 1812, 235 were American vessels laden with corn 
and flour; of these, 21 were under foreign flags, 18 Portuguese, 2 Spanish, and 
1 Papenburger. B.T. 1 : 73. 

2' Boston Independent Chronicle, July 30, 1812; National Intelligencer, July 
28, 1812. 

28 This order does not appear in the London Gazette, but is to be found in 
the Privy Council Register, Oct. 13, 1812. Foster's action was warmly indorsed 
by Wellington, see Despatches of Wellington, IX. 395. The Board of Trade 
stated that it did not presume " to convey the slightest degree of censure ", on 
the contrary thought him "entitled to commendation", B.T. 5: 21, Aug. 21, 1812. 
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and Consul Stewart of New London. Those granted by Admiral 
Sawyer appear to have been few in number and to have permitted 
American ships to transport grain and flour from the United States 
to the Peninsula. Immunity from capture was limited by these 
licenses to vessels stopped by one of Sawyer's own squadron. They 
did not prevent any other British ship from seizing the same as 
lawful prize. 29 This was a manifest inconsistency, and the Privy 
Council hastened to declare by order, October 26, 1812, that any 
American vessel possessing a Sawyer license was exempt from cap- 
ture by any or all of His Majesty's navy. In addition the order 
extended the immunity enjoyed by the license to the voyage from 
America to the Peninsula and back. 30 

Before this measure had made its appearance the British consul 
Allen had written Sawyer, July 19, 1812, with a view of obtaining 
his approval for the issuing of licenses in New York for the Spanish 
and West Indian trade. Sawyer's answer permitted Allen, under his 
consular seal, to license vessels for the Spanish trade on the same 
terms as stated in his own licenses. 31 Allen, accordingly, proceeded 
to grant protection not only from Sawyer's squadron but from any 
British vessel — an immunity which was extended to the voyage going 
and returning. This in itself was an illegal departure from the in- 
structions that he had received from Sawyer, a departure that was 
held valid, at a later date, by the Admiralty. 32 

Before the Admiralty had taken this position, the Hope, bound 
from Philadelphia to Corunna with a cargo of grain, protected by a 
Sawyer-Allen license, was captured on the high seas and brought into 
port for trial. The decision in this case was rendered by Sir William 
Scott. Scott maintained: first, that neither Sawyer nor Allen pos- 
sessed any power to grant licenses; but, secondly, that the British 
government had indorsed their actions by the Orders in Council of 
October 13 and 26, 1812; and thirdly, that in view of these orders, 
the ship and its cargo should be returned to the owner, subject to the 

2» Sawyer informed Croker, secretary to the Admiralty, Aug. 6, 1812, that he 
had granted 20 papers to Mr. Robert Elwell of Boston for the Peninsular trade. 
Privy Council Unbound Papers, letter from the Admiralty, Oct. 24, 1812; see 
also Admiralty Papers, 1 : 502, f. 441. 

«<• This order does not appear in the London Gazette, but is to be found in 
the Privy Council Register for 1812. Professor Channing in his History of the 
United States, IV. $32 (1917), states that the Sawyer licenses permitted trade 
with Canada. A study of the sources used in this article would indicate that 
these licenses were granted for the Spanish trade. 

si Admiralty Papers, 1 : 502, f. 420, Aug. 5, 1812. See National Intelligencer, 
Mar. 6, 1813, for a copy of Allen's licenses, also Richmond Enquirer, Mar. 5, 1813. 

3 2 1 Dodson, 225-233, case of the Hope. 
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payment of the captor's expenses. According to this decision, there- 
fore, any vessel having either a Sawyer or an Allen license was 
granted a free and safe passage from the United States to the Penin- 
sula and back. 33 

The natural confusion likely to arise from a continuance of the 
use of Sawyer and Allen licenses cautioned the ministry to instruct 
Allen to grant no more licenses. It administered, furthermore, a 
sharp reprimand for his having done so " without authority and in a 
manner derogatory to the character of a person holding His Majesty's 
Commission" and requested him to inform the government of the 
full circumstances connected with his actions. 34 In response Allen 
stated that upon the first receipt of intelligence of the Board of Trade 
licenses, he had stopped issuing certificates. All in all, over two 
hundred licenses had been granted, chiefly to merchants of Boston, 
and those unused had, with few exceptions, been revoked by the 
middle of October. Allen further stated that each and every license 
so issued had been granted according to the permission given him by 
Sawyer. By way of proof, Allen submitted eight distinct affidavits 
signed by some very prominent Bostonians to the effect that they had 
been recipients of Allen's certificates. 35 

Not only was Allen treated somewhat sternly by his own country, 
but he was rather harshly handled by some Americans. In the sum- 
mer of 1813 he was brought to trial before a Boston court for having 
issued licenses contrary to the act of July 6, 1812. After spending 
some time in custody in Worcester, "a miserable country town", 
Allen managed to escape to Quebec and sailed from there to Eng- 
land. 36 Relative to Stewart's licenses, no order or judicial decision 

33 1 Dodson, 225-233. News of this decision reached America in April, 1813; 
see Columbian Centinel, Apr. 14, 181 3. The principles stated by Scott were substan- 
tially confirmed by the Lords of Appeal in the case of the Reward, July g, 1814, 
appealed from the sentence of the Admiralty Court at Halifax relative to the 
effect of Sawyer's licenses in the form presented in the case of the Hope; see 
appendix D to 1 Dodson. It is interesting to note that the Privy Council held 
Allen's licenses of no legal value, Privy Council Unbound Papers, Council Minute, 
Dec. 7, 1812, and letter to Croker, Dec. 8, 1812. This was before the court had 
rendered its decision in the case of the Hope (Feb. 19, 1813). After this de- 
cision, the Council stated that the validity of each license would be decided 
by the Admiralty as cases presented themselves; see B.T. 5 : 22, Apr. 12, 1813. 

si B.T. 1 : 70 contains a letter to Allen from the Foreign Office of Nov. 9, 
1812; F.O. s: 89, to Consul Allen, Nov. 25, 1812. Somewhat earlier Sawyer had 
been instructed to grant no more licenses; see Privy Council Unbound Papers, 
Bathurst to Croker, Oct. 26, 1812. 

8» Allen to Hamilton and Castlereagh, Feb. 3 and Apr. 15, 1813, respectively. 
F.O. s: 9S- 

s« Barclay MSS., New York Historical Society : Allen to Barclay, Sept. 14, 
1813; Mr. Joel Thompson of Boston to Barclay, Dec. n, 28, 1813; Mr. Simpson 
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appears to have been issued. The number granted by Stewart prob- 
ably did not exceed the thirty which had been left in his hands by 
Foster prior to his departure from America. These licenses, further- 
more, were limited to the West Indian trade. In view of these facts 
the Privy Council informed the Admiralty that those vessels already 
captured should not be released, but that in cases where no fraud 
appeared, the Admiralty should respect such licenses in the future. 37 
The demand for these various licenses was enormous. No less 
than five hundred had been issued by the close of August, 1812. 38 
They were openly bought and sold at New York, Alexandria, Boston, 
and elsewhere. As their numbers increased their market value de- 
creased. In October, Lawarson and Foule reported that the " Prince 
Regent's licenses are getting plenty and cheap, say 500 or less ", while 
in December they sold for $400. 39 So numerous did they become that 
considerable doubt was cast upon their genuineness. " We received 
your favor with the license ... we observe that there are counter- 
feits abroad, will you have the goodness to ascertain if this is gen- 
uine." 40 A similar statement appeared in Niks' Register for Decem- 
ber 19, 1812 : " For many years the British have been in the habit of 
manufacturing our shipping papers. Our folks are returning the 
compliment, and are daily engaged in making British licenses, to trade 
to Spain, Portugal, St. Bartholomews, etc." A week later the same 
paper stated: "In our last was inserted an article respecting the 
forgery of British licenses. The maker of them has been caught in 
New- York, with a large stock on hand." 41 By whom or for what 
reason we are not informed. It is highly probable that the seizure 
was made by governmental officials on the assumption that the entire 
trade with the enemy was illegal. 42 

of Boston to Barclay, Oct. 7, 14, 1813. Barclay for a long time was consul gen- 
eral at New York. 

3 7 Privy Council Unbound Papers; to Croker, Nov. 20, 1812. Stewart was 
also directed to grant no more licenses; B.T. 1 : 70, Foster to Hamilton, Nov. 8, 
1812, see also the indorsement on Foster's letter. James Stewart was British 
consul at New London, Conn. His career as a license-issuer was abruptly ter- 
minated by his arrest June, 1813; for further details see Barclay MSS., letters 
of Stewart to Barclay, especially those of June 28, July 3, and Oct. 8, 1813, and 
letter of Robert Fairchild to Madison, Jan. 3, 1814, Madison MSS., New York 
Public Library. 

38 Consular Despatches, London, Aug. 29, 1812; see Boston Gazette, Jan. 
25, 1813. 

39 Lawarson and Foule to Dodge, Oct. 26, 181 2. 

10 Lawarson and Foule to Appleton, Dec. 14, 1812. 

41 Niles' Register, III. 256, 272. 

* 2 Examination of New York newspapers, the correspondence of the period, 
and the other sources quoted in this article, fails to disclose any further infor- 
mation. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVIII. 3. 
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Public opinion, it appears, was at first uncertain as to the ethics 
of using British licenses. The existence of war, it was declared, had 
outlawed all commercial activities with England. But what, one 
asked, of the trade to Spain and Portugal? These were neutral 
states occupied for the time being by British troops, assisting Spain 
in her war for independence against the hated Napoleonic despotism. 
Had America forgotten so soon the aid rendered us by Spain during 
our war for freedom? Fearful, however, as to the strength of this 
sentimental argument, the merchants interested in the Spanish trade 
took firmer ground when they declared that the trade in question was 
with a neutral, not with an enemy, and that it was no concern of ours 
what became of American wheat after it had once been landed in the 
Peninsula. Not only in New England, but in Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, was this style of argument advanced. Foremost among those 
who held these views was Thomas Jefferson, who declared that the 
only means whereby the deplorable conditions of the grain market 
might be relieved was by permitting trade with Spain. " I am favor- 
able", he stated, "to the opinion which has been urged by others, 
sometime acted on, and now partly so by France and Great Britain, 
that commerce, under certain restrictions and licenses, may be in- 
dulged between enemies mutually advantageous to the individuals, and 
not to their injury as belligerents." 43 

In Congress the matter had come up for discussion during the 
debate that had ensued over the Embargo Bill. No definite status, 
however, appears then to have been given to the Spanish trade. The 
war itself had theoretically stopped all trade with England and her 
dependencies, a principle which had been embodied in a measure 
approved July 6, 1812. This act expressly interdicted all trade with 
the enemy and its dependencies either under the disguise of neutral 
flags or by British licenses. Without a doubt this act covered the 
grain trade to the Peninsula, which was a dependency, if not in law 
or theory, at least in fact, for the time being. English troops were 
stationed in the Peninsula and to these English troops food supplies 
from America were shipped. In the absence, however, of an express 
provision covering the Spanish trade, American merchants willingly 
availed themselves of British licenses and shipped throughout the 
summer and fall of 1812 unprecedented quantities of produce. That 
this trade was illegal was beyond all question. It was, therefore, not 
unexpected that Madison should call the attention of Congress to the 
matter in the following words : 

There being reason to believe that the act prohibiting the acceptance 
of British licenses is not a sufficient guard against the use of them . . . 
*3 Jefferson to Madison, Apr. 17, 1812, Writings (ed. Ford), IX. 345. 
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further provisions on that subject are highly important. Nor is it less 
so that penal enactments should be provided for cases of corrupt and 
perfidious intercourse with the enemy, not amounting to treason nor yet 
embraced by any statutory provisions.' 14 

In compliance with this section of the message, Harper of New 
Hampshire immediately proposed in the House that the Committee 
of Commerce and Manufactures be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of prohibiting entirely the exportation of flour and all 
wheat-stuffs. This proposal, however, was defeated by a vote of 76 
to 26. 45 Two weeks later a bill prohibiting the use of all foreign 
licenses was presented by Newton of Virginia, from the committee, 
read twice, and committed to a committee of the whole, but it was not 
taken up till February 22, 1813, nor passed by the House till March 1, 
and then the Senate, as will be seen later, postponed it till the next 
session. 46 Meanwhile, however, friends of the administration and 
supporters of Harper's resolution were not so easily defeated. Early 
in December Newton introduced a similar resolution. " It was well 
known ", he declared, " that there was not a day passed over our 
heads but American vessels were departing for Spanish and Portu- 
guese ports, unrestricted as to the exportations of provisions and 
naval stores." It was not his purpose, however, to interdict a legiti- 
mate trade with a neutral but rather to prevent British agents from 
supplying English possessions with provisions laden in American 
vessels sailing under the Spanish or Portuguese flag. The agricul- 
turists and farming interests, indignant at this attack which they 
declared would promote speculation, rallied their forces and defeated 
the measure by the narrow margin of but one vote. 47 Late in the 
afternoon of the following day, Harper attempted to renew his reso- 
lution; this time the vote stood 58 to 58, whereupon Speaker Clay 
promptly threw his vote in with the opposition, thereby defeating the 
motion. 

After this defeat, Harper and Newton refrained from any further 
discussion of the matter for the remainder of the year. The proposi- 
tion, however, came up time after time in the course of the session. 
During the debate relative to the Merchant's Bond Bill, Dr. Mitchell 
of New York drew the attention of the House to the trade with Spain. 

We send freely abroad the products of our soil, although we feel a 
moral conviction that the greater part of the products will centre in Eng- 

** Message of Nov. 4, 1812, Richardson, Messages and Papers, I. 519. 

«5 House Journal, Nov. 6, 1812. 

4« House Journal, Nov. 23, 1812, Feb. 22, Mar. 1, 1813; Senate Journal, Mar. 3. 

* 7 House Journal, Dec. 1, 1812; Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 
211, 214. 
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land ... It is perfectly understood that Spain and Portugal cannot pay 
us in specie or produce for the breadstuffs and other articles of human 
sustenance which we send to Cadiz and Lisbon, and that these bills are 
paid for to a great extent in bills drawn upon London. 

He called the House to witness that upon several occasions it had 
refused to inhibit the exportation of grain and had voted down all 
motions made to retain our produce at home in order to feed "our 
seamen, soldiers and civilians ". 48 Several days later, Clay undertook 
to answer these statements. He insisted that the trade to the Penin- 
sula was not censurable ; on the contrary it possessed a most redeem- 
ing feature in that American produce was being paid for either in 
bills drawn on London, or in specie. Payment in specie was highly 
desirable not only for the revenue that it brought us, but also because 
the loss of this specie on the part of England directly injured her 
credit and undermined her resources. Hence the trade to the Penin- 
sula should be viewed as a war measure in that it forced Great Britain 
to deplete her treasury in order to maintain an army on the Continent. 
It was Clay's modest estimate that at least twenty millions of dollars 
came annually into this country by reason of the trade with the 
Peninsula. A continuation of this policy would'greatly endanger the 
strength of the paper system of the enemy and thus aid in bringing 
her to terms. 49 

By way of answer, Newton pointed out on December 14, 1812, 
that Clay had opposed an embargo " principally for the reason that 
an embargo would prevent the importation into the United States of 
specie from Great Britain, through Spain and Portugal ". Notwith- 

48 Annals, p. i}<). As a matter of fact little grain was exported during the 
war from the United States to England directly (see above, page 24) or indirectly 
from Canada. What grain was smuggled into Canada appears to have been 
consumed there. English import figures for all grain imported from Canada 
during the years 181 1 to 181 4 are as follows: 

1811 3,516 bushels 1813 7 bushels 

1812 190,194 bushels 1814 < 21 bushels 

Per I. Pap., 1 825-1 826, no. 227. Canada appears to have been itself in urgent 
need of food, as is revealed by the activities of the Victualling Office ; see Memoir 
of J. C. Merries (London, 1880), I. 51. The shortage of the supply in Canada 
is also shown in a letter from a Mr. Robinson of Quebec, dated June 29, 1812, 
B.T. 5: 21, Sept. 22, 1812; see also letter from Admiral Sawyer, Halifax, Nov. 
2, 1812, Admiralty Papers, 1 : 502, f. 743. 

is Annals, 12 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 299-300. It is interesting to note that 
Napoleon advocated, in part, the sale of grain to England for the same reason. 
See Correspondance de Napoleon, nos. 17974, 1939' ; see also Audrey Cunning- 
ham, British Credit in the Last Napoleonic War (Cambridge, 19 10) ; J- H. Rose, 
in Cambridge Modern History, IX. 372; F. E. Melvin, Napoleon's Navigation 
System (New York, 1919), PP- 88-89. 
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standing the value of this specie, Newton insisted that an embargo 
would be a greater benefit as it would be the " strongest measure that 
Congress could adopt to give energy and effect to the war". The 
capital of this country, he declared, was employed to supply the 
enemy with American produce, not in American vessels but in British 
ships under the disguise of Swedish, Spanish, and Portuguese flags. 50 

There can be little question that Harper and his friends had taken 
strong ground. It was well understood and admitted by both sides 
that the shipments to the Peninsula were destined solely for the use 
and sustenance of the British troops, forces which at any time might 
be employed against the liberties of the American people. All during 
the winter of 1812-1813, the discussion of the ethics of this trade 
continued with increasing strength. The effect of this, as well as of 
the severity of the winter, was to decrease the amount of the trade in 
general. 51 The demand, however, for freights was still considerable. 
On December 23, Lawarson and Foule stated to Crowenshield: 
"Flour has been very fluctuating, varying from $7.00 to $11.00; Very 
large quantities have been shipped. Since the 1st of September we 
have shipped upwards of 30,000 barrels." 52 

Into this lucrative trade was suddenly thrust the long arm of the 
British navy. Those who were fortunate enough to possess British 
licenses were permitted to proceed according to the tenor of their 
licenses; all others were brought into port to await trial and judg- 
ment. 53 Equally active was the American navy, which seems to have 
made a determined effort to check this illegal trade. The brig Hiram 
from Baltimore bound to Lisbon with 1500 pounds of flour was 
brought into Marblehead by the American frigate Thorn. Bi 

The effect of these numerous captures had been to lower the price 
of flour and to render trading with the Peninsula less profitable. 55 
Metcalf, a prominent grain merchant of Virginia, deeply deplored 
this depression in trade. Nor did he take kindly to this intrusion by 
the American navy. Writing to his client Baxter he declared, ". . . 

so Annals, 12 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 375-377; see above, p. 30, note 27. 

51 This is evidenced by the following letter from Metcalf to Baxter, Nov. 
24, 1812: "At this moment I cannot be reconciled to act in loading the ship 
Monson ... A Bill is now before Congress making it penal for a ship to sail 
with a license . . . Therefore should a vessel sail and be captured by our 
cruisers, she would be involved if brought into a port in the United States." 
Metcalf's correspondence is to be found in the Letter Books of Josiah Faxon. 

«2 Lawarson and Foule to Crowenshield, Dec. 23, 1S12. 

63 Lawarson and Foule to G. Snow, Jan. 28, 1813. 

5* Boston Independent Chronicle, Nov. 5. Dec. 14, 1812. 

«« Metcalf to Wm. Montgomery and Baxter, Nov. 14, 1812, Faxon Letter 
Books. 
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if our ships of war and privateers are allowed to bring in vessels that 
have licenses, then they may also bring them in on suspicion of their 
having them". 56 It is to be noted that Metcalf's entire reasoning 
rests upon the highly questionable supposition that the trade to the 
Peninsula was not trading with the enemy. Cautioned, however, by 
the fate of the brig Hiram, Metcalf determined to appeal to an 
authority higher than an American privateer before risking the Mon- 
son on a venture to Spain. Accordingly, he interviewed Monroe, 
then Secretary of State, in the hope of obtaining permission to load 
the Monson and sail unmolested. In a letter to Baxter, Metcalf 
stated that Monroe had given him to understand that the affair would 
be arranged " as soon as circumstances will permit "." Whether an 
arrangement was effected or not is uncertain. This much, however, 
is certain, that Metcalf stated in a letter to Baxter, January n, 1813, 
that he had a license for the Monson to Cadiz, purchased for $1133 
and that the vessel would be despatched as soon as the weather 
permitted. 58 

Metcalf, doubtless, was one among many who openly condemned 
the American government for its interference with a profitable trade. 
Jefferson, as we have already had occasion to note, criticized the 
administration for its conduct. In a letter of his dated January 12, 
1813, we have this interesting disclosure of a peculiar mental trait: 

You doubt whether we ought to permit the exportation of grain to 
our enemies; but Great Britain, with her own agricultural support, and 
those she can command by her access into every sea, cannot be starved 
by withholding our supplies. And if she is to be fed at all events, why 
may we not have the benefit of it as well as others? . . . And as to 
feeding her armies in the peninsular, she is fighting our battles there, 
as Bonaparte is on the Baltic . . . Besides, if we could, by starving the 
English armies, oblige them to withdraw from the peninsular, it would 
be to send them here; and I think we had better feed them there for 
pay, than feed and fight them here for nothing. A truth, too, not to be 
lost sight of is, that no country can pay war taxes if you suppress ai! 
their resources. To keep the war popular, we must keep open the mar- 
kets. As long as good prices can be had, the people will support the 
war cheerfully. 59 

Those opposing this view could not reconcile their ideas of patriot- 
ism to a standard so un-American or mercenary in nature. It was, 
therefore, not at all unexpected to have the matter come up once more 
for discussion in Congress. On February 24, 1813, the President 

«« Metcalf to Baxter, Nov. 14, 24, and 26, 1812. 
si Metcalf to Baxter, Jan. 9, 1813. 

e» On Feb. It, 1813, Metcalf informed Baxter that the Monson had sailed 
with a cargo valued at $12,000. 

5» Jefferson to James Ronaldson, Writings (ed. Ford), IX. 372. 
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addressed Congress, calling its attention to the Order in Council of 
October 26, 1812, permitting a trade with the West Indies through 
the medium of licenses. In the course of this message, Madison 
strongly denounced this licensed trade and urged Congress to prohibit 
any trade under license whatsoever by citizens of the United States, 
and further to interdict exportation from America " in foreign bot- 
toms, few of which are actually employed, whilst multiplying counter- 
feits of their flags and papers are covering and encouraging the navi- 
gation of the enemy ". 60 

It was doubtless in answer to this message that Calhoun presented 
a bill prohibiting the exportation in foreign bottoms of a list of 
enumerated commodities consisting largely of food supplies. After 
some discussion the bill was passed and sent to the Senate for con- 
sideration. 61 In the meantime, the House took up, February 22, 181 3, 
discussion of the Foreign License Bill that Newton had introduced in 
November. The purpose of this measure was to prohibit entirely 
the use of all foreign licenses by any American vessel. The usual 
arguments were advanced by both parties. It was clearly seen that 
the number of those opposing the measure was steadily decreasing. 
Attempts to postpone the proposition failed, and on the first of March 
the bill passed the House, 59 to 32. Immediately the measure was 
brought to the attention of the Senate, which, after referring it to 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs and having received it back with 
amendments, considered the proposition on the third of the month in 
conjunction with the Calhoun bill. By this time the Senate was 
contemplating adjournment and so postponed further consideration 
of these two bills until the next meeting of Congress. 82 

In the meantime unusual activity was manifest among the grain 
merchants by reason of these measures. Lawarson and Foule stated 
that in view of the Order in Council and the proposed American 
embargo they were " pushing off all our vessels with licenses ". The 
adjournment of Congress slackened considerably this haste on the 
part of that firm. 63 Public opinion, moreover, among the New Eng- 
land states was becoming adverse to the use of these licenses by 
reason of the scarcity and high price of flour in their markets. 64 

•0 Richardson, Messages, I. 523. 

81 House Journal, Feb. 26, Mar. 2, 1813; Annals, 12 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 1127- 
1128, 1 134-1164. 

62 House Journal, Feb. 22 to Mar. 1 ; Senate Journal, Mar. 3 ; Annals, 12 Cong. 
2 sess., pp. 112, 121, 1142, 1 150. 

es Lawarson and Foule to Rollins, Feb. 25, Mar. 2, 1813. 

6* Flour was selling for $17.00 and $18.00 a barrel, Niles' Register, IV. 184, 
209. 
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Accordingly, after Congress had reassembled in May, 1813, a bill was 
introduced in the Senate forbidding the use of British licenses. 65 
After much argument concerning which the Annals have very little 
to say, the measure was agreed to on July 15, by the comfortable vote 
of 22 to 12. The following day the measure came up for action in 
the House. It was not until the twenty-ninth, however, that the bill 
was finally passed, 78 to 33. 66 

The acceptance of this measure by both Houses was a decided 
victory for the government. Its effects were far reaching, for it 
sealed every port in the United States against the egress of all Ameri- 
can vessels possessing British licenses. It did not, however, prevent 
British ships disguised as neutrals from continuing this illegal trade. 
The License Bill, in short, did not check the exportation of food 
supplies to the enemy, a proposition which Madison discussed to 
some extent in his confidential message to Congress, July 20, 1813. 
In the thought of remedying this defect, Newton proposed that Con- 
gress prohibit the exportation of all provisions. Unfortunately New- 
ton and Calhoun fell into an altercation as to what committee this 
matter should be referred to — the result of which was that the meas- 
ure was " indefinitely postponed, in other words rejected ". 67 

Further consideration of this act or any of a similar nature was 
rendered impossible by the adjournment of Congress. While doubt- 
less disappointed over the reception accorded his motion, Newton as 
well as all friends of the administration had ample cause for satisfac- 
tion in the passage of the License Bill. This measure prohibited the 
sale, disposition, or use by a citizen of the United States or of its 
territory, of any license, pass, or paper granted by the British crown 
or its agents for the protection of any vessel or cargo, or admission 
of any vessel or cargo into any port. Anyone directly or indirectly 
concerned in the purchase, use, or disposition of any of these papers 
was upon conviction to forfeit a sum equal to the value of both the 
vessel and cargo, and pay in addition a fine of not more than $5000 
and not less than $1000. Within five days after promulgation of 
the act in the nearest port, any vessel owned in whole or in part by 
a citizen of the United States found possessing a British license was 
to be forfeited. Vessels sailing with these papers were to be consid- 
ered as British ships and as such were liable to capture and con- 
demnation. Any vessel within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
sailing after the promulgation of this law, was held responsible for 

65 Senate Journal, June 28, 1813. 
M House Journal, July 16, 29, 1813. 
«7 Annals, 13 Cong., 1 sess., I. 487. 
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all violations of this measure. All ships sailing from Europe, the 
Mediterranean, and the west coast of Africa were rendered subject 
to the act after November 1, 1813, save of course upon being able to 
show that their passage had been delayed by stress of weather. The 
act, moreover, was not to be construed as ordering the suspension of 
any case involving the use of a British license. 68 In December of 
the same year Congress placed an embargo on all vessels in American 
ports, save neutrals, who might depart with necessary stores and 
whatsoever cargo they then possessed. 69 

Without a doubt, the effect of this law would have been to close 
all trade to the Peninsula to all Americans or American vessels. As 
it was, the British government altered its policy to an extent that 
rendered it altogether problematic whether licenses already issued 
might not still be utilized by the present holders. Early in Novem- 
ber, 1812, the Privy Council had decided that no more licenses would 
be granted for the Peninsular trade. 70 Nothing was said relative to 
those still unused, the intention evidently being that they should be 
honored. Shortly thereafter a modification occurred. Late in Feb- 
ruary the British government announced by an Order in Council the 
blockade of Chesapeake Bay. 71 

Information relative to this blockade reached America early in 
February, 1813. The actual presence of a blockading squadron under 
Admiral Warren was made known to American merchants by the 
news that certain vessels possessing British licenses had had their 
papers indorsed and had been ordered back into port. 72 Metcalf at 
first refused to believe that the British government intended going 
back upon its given word. To his utter astonishment he witnessed 
the return of the M orison, which he had only recently been able to 
despatch after considerable delay and great cost. Investigation re- 
vealed that the Monson had been stopped by one of Admiral Warren's 
ships, its license indorsed, and the Monson itself ordered back into 

8 8 U. S. Statutes, 13 Cong., 1 sess., c. 57. For cases arising from this act 
see 8 Cranch : the Julia Luce, the Aurora Pike, and the Hiram Parker. 

6» U. S. Statutes, 13 Cong., 2 sess., c. 1. 

70 Privy Council Unbound Papers, Council Minute, Nov. 14, 1812. 

'i Order in Council, Dec. 26. 1812. In point of fact the British Admiralty 
had instructed Warren to blockade Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, Nov. 27, 
1812. In reply Warren stated, Feb. 21, 1813, that the blockade had already been 
put into force; see Admiralty Papers, 1: 503, Warren to Croker, Feb. 21, 1813. 
By Order in Council, Mar. 30, 1813, this blockade was extended to New York, 
Charleston, Port Royal, and the Mississippi River. Warren by proclamation, 
Nov. 16, 1813, extended it to everything south of Narragansett Bay; see Niles' 
Register, V. 264. 

'2 Metcalf to Baxter, Feb. 11, 13, 22, 1813; Lawarson and Foule to Jackson. 
Feb. 11, 1813. 
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port. Thoroughly indignant, Metcalf declared the entire proceeding 
to be a " breach of faith on the part of the [British] Government ". 73 
Breach or no breach, the British government had blockaded Chesa- 
peake Bay and had stationed Warren there to see to it that the 
blockade was enforced. And yet, it is believed, this was not a breach 
of faith. It had been the custom for some time past during the war 
with France to declare certain ports blockaded, entrance or exit being 
denied to all, even to those who possessed licenses to trade with the 
enemy. Only under particular circumstances might a vessel enter a 
port actually blockaded and then only upon possession of a license in 
which the name of the blockaded port had been entered by the crown's 
agents. 74 Metcalf, indeed, ought to have congratulated himself upon 
having the Monson at his dock rather than tied up at Halifax waiting 
action of the prize court, a procedure perfectly in keeping with British 
policy. Others besides Metcalf suffered in the same manner. At- 
tempts to evade the British squadron usually proved a failure. 75 
Vessels with over 40,000 barrels of flour were held in port at Alex- 
andria by reason of the blockade. 76 Flour steadily fell in price until 
by April 24 it had come down to $6.00 a barrel. At the same time 
came the dismal announcement from Warren " that nothing is allowed 
to go out. Licenses are worth nothing . . . will not be for Ameri- 
cans during the war. Licenses can only be made use of by neutrals 
and from Eastern Ports". 77 

73 Metcalf to Baxter, Feb. 22, 1813. 

7* An examination of hundreds of licenses in the Public Record Office and 
Privy Council Office, as well as of certain Orders in Council, discloses this 
interesting feature of the license system. 

7 " Lawarson and Foule to Ligowney, Mar. 11, 1813. See London Gazette. 
Mar. 23 and Sept. 7, 1813, for a list of ships captured by Warren from Sept. 
16, 1812, to July 22, 1813. 

*« Lawarson and Foule to Coolidge, Mar. 13, 1813. 

" Metcalf to Baxter, Apr. 10, 1813. Eastern ports were favored so as to 
promote smuggling into Canada and to develop disaffection in the New England 
district. Considerable light is thrown upon this policy by a letter from Barclay 
to the Foreign Office, Oct. 19, 1812, which was forwarded to the Board of Trade, 
Nov. 7, 1812, B.T. 1 : 72. Barclay urged that vessels of the United States under 
150 tons should be permitted to carry needed supplies to the West Indies. This 
would give the Eastern states a limited commerce, and afford employment for 
the seamen of this section, thus keeping them out of the American navy. He 
also suggested that no ships be allowed to depart from any port west of the 
western extremity of Connecticut; that the Mississippi be carefully watched, as 
it was the only outlet for the produce of the Western country ; and that a blockade 
should be declared of all ports from the eastern half of Long Island to Amelia 
Island. By an Order in Council, Oct. 26, 1812, the governors of the West 
Indies were given permission to license the importation of grain and provisions 
from America, provided these licenses were issued to United States citizens of 
the Eastern ports; B.T. 1 : 70, Bathurst to the Board of Trade. Nov. n, 1812. 
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From that time until the close of the war, little grain appears to 
have been shipped from Southern ports. Occasionally a neutral 
vessel, or an American turned neutral, was able to slip by the British 
fleet; but with these few exceptions all trade was interdicted. 78 
Those few who managed to clear the bay in safety, Metcalf believed 
to have obtained special privileges. " Vessels have gone out belong- 
ing to a house in New York. How they have gone, I can not learn. 
I have had authority for stating that the vessels belonging to this 
house had through the intercession of the Barings of London obtained 
permission to sail." 79 For some unknown reason, Baxter believed 
that the Monson, possessing a British license, would pass the English 
fleet in safety. Possibly he was determined to take a chance after 
having plunged so deeply into the venture. Metcalf, accordingly, was 
instructed to despatch the Monson as soon as possible. Upon the 
very day of the receipt of this letter, the Monson weighed anchor and 
put out to sea. By dusk the vessel was back once more, safely tied 
to the dock, where it stayed for the remainder of the war. The 
occasion for its return this time does not appear to have been the 
British blockading squadron. Actually, the Monson never got so far 
out to sea, having been stopped before it left the harbor proper by 
the customs official of the United States, who informed the captain 
of the Monson that the Secretary of the Navy had recently issued an 
order forbidding the departure of all vessels. 80 

It was, therefore, as a result of both the American License Bill 
and the change in the British policy that the profitable grain trade to 
the Peninsula was abolished. The cause for this change on the part 
of the British government is not difficult to explain. The sudden 
opening of the North Baltic ports late in 1812 and early in 181 3, by 
reason of the collapse of the Continental System, released for British 
consumption vast stores of grain and flour. In the future, therefore, 
British armies in the Peninsula, or elsewhere for that matter, would 
not be dependent upon American grain as they had been during the 
immediate past. The Peninsula, moreover, was amply stocked with 
grain and flour by this time. Over 160,000 barrels of flour were 

'8 Metcalf to Baxter, May 12, 1813 ; Lawarson and Foule to Meyers, May i, 
1813; Niles" Register, IV. 245. See Admiralty Papers, 2: 932, letter to Warren, 
Aug. 13, 1813, directing him to institute a strict blockade. 

T » Metcalf to Baxter, June 26, 1813. 

so Metcalf to Baxter, July 31, 1813. A copy of this letter, together with the 
comment " What a pity the Monson was not permitted to violate ' his majestys 
strict blockade of the Chesapeake ' ", appeared in Niles' Register, IV. 386-387 ; see 
also IV. 402 for an indorsement of the letter by Capt. Norris, U. S. N. 
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reported as being unsold in Cadiz. 81 Hence the license trade, so far 
as Americans were concerned, was practically abolished before the 
passage of the License Bill. That it had not been prevented before, 
and at a time when the British government would have felt the want 
of American wheat and flour, was due largely to the determined effort 
of the agriculturists in America to sell their produce to the English — 
war or no war. 

W. Freeman Galpin. 

si Niles' Register, IV. 200, 280; see also Providence Gazette, May 1, 29, and 
June 29, 1813. During the first half of 1813, 615 vessels entered Lisbon, only 165 
being American, a decided decrease from the previous year. Of these 61 came 
from New York, 25 from Charleston, 18 from Philadelphia, and the others from 
various ports. On the other hand there was an increase in the number of foreign 
vessels that entered with grain from America : 24 Portuguese, 2 Spanish, and 1 
Swedish; B.T. 1: 79, letter from Foreign Office, July 26, 1813, enclosing Stuart's 
report for the first half of 1813. 



